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A much smaller number of wounded were left 
in the hands of the enemy than was at first sup- 
posed. I do not now recall the exact number, 


but I remember that when I crossed under flag of | ,. . . : : - 
| divisions on either side of a street or streets, and 

trace, at Banks’ Ford, after the battle, I was!.,. : : 
4 os : | it is a very simple and convenient form, although, 
surprised to hear the Rebel authorities place it at | 


so small a figure. 

As soon as the Rebel commander would permit, 
the Medical Director dispatched to our wounded 
an immense quantity of stores and dressings, and 
anumber of additional surgeons, under the charge 
of Asst. Surg. Morris J. Ascn, U. S. Army, the 
Surgeon-in-chief of the Reserve Artillery of this 
Amy, and in a few days the wounded were 
brought within our own lines and comfortably 
provided for in our large field hospitals near 
Potomac creek, which, with wise forethought had 
been provided for such an emergency. 

No trouble, care, or expense was spared to make 
these hospitals worthy of the great nation which 
# lavishly provides for its gallant defenders when 
stricken in battle, or by disease. It is, perhaps, 
ldom that such advantages for treating the 
Wounded in field hospitals have been enjoyed, 
mdI am disposed to believe that the experiment 
then tried, demonstrated beyond cavil that this 
manner of treating the wounded is, when it can 
employed, to be preferred to any other. 

Soldiers who have been long in active field 
wrviee, do much better in tents than in baild- 
ings of any kind, especially if they have been 

in bivouac. General Hooxer was in the 
habit of temarking that if he slept under a roof 
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se officers, 
who, fresh from an active campaign, have been 
sent home for any reason, for a few days, will not 
have failed to remark the sense of constraint they 
have experienced while sleeping in the best ven- 
tilated rooms. 





The large hospital tent with fly, in use in this 
army, is capable of very comfortably accommoda- 
ting eight patients. Different field hospitals have 
these tents arranged in various forms corresponding 
to the nature of the ground and the taste or pecu- 
liar ideas of the surgeon who places it. It is rarely 
that more than two of these tents, or at furthest, 
three are placed together to make one continuous 
ward, and for my own part, I do not believe that 
it is wise to place more than two tents in contact 
with each other. These make very convenient 
divisions and contain sixteen patients. A very 
common plan is to ‘arrange a number of such 


when the ground will permit of it, I prefer to 
arrange the several divisions en echellon. 

I think our Division Hospital at Potomac creek, 
under the care of Asst. Surg. Jaques, Seventh 
New Jersey Vols., had a capacity of a little over 
twelve hundred beds. The different varieties of 
wounds were arranged as nearly as possible, in 
wards. by themselves. Thus gunshot wounds of 
thigh in one ward; of arms in next, and so on. 

The wounded, until the arrival of supplies, had 
been suffering not a little, but on being trans- 
ferred to our hospitals every care was given them. 
Not a few interesting, and some decidedly novel 
cases were noticed. 


I remember one case of amputation of the thigh 
in its middle third, the operation of a Rebel sur- 
geon whose name I was unable to learn. He had 
made three flaps and united them over the bone, 
very much as a boy would put a cover on a ball. 
The stump was gangrenous when the patient was 
brought in and he soon died. 

One patient, with a very bad compound com- 
minuted fracture of the thigh, was attacked with 
diphtheria—as decidedly marked a case as I ever 
saw. His soft palate and fauces were thickly 
covered with the false membrane. He died. No 
other case occurred in the hospital. 
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No case of hospital gangrene occ utrred, and but 
very few cases of secondary hemorrhage. The 
wounded, almost without exception, did remark- 
ably well. 
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SOME POPULAR ERRORS REGARDING 
ARMY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
An Essay, 
Read before the Medical Socicty of the second Division, Third Corps, 
Army of tle Potomac. 
By Asst. Surc. LeHiBacn, 
7th N. J. Vols. 





It is not a matter of surprise that, in a war} 
like the present, of a geographical extent and | 
general magnitude, such as has but few examples 
in history,—the suddenness with which it was 
sprung upon the nation, paralleled only by the | 
intense energy and perseverance characterizing 
the removal of material obstacles, and the over- 
powering of moral, social and political prejudices, 
which stood in the way of its successful prosecu- 
tion—there should exist many popular errors in 
regard to the army, its management and adminis- 

“tration. And, when we consider that the people | 
are generally more inclined to embrace and enter- | 
tain false ideas and notions of medicine, than of | 
any other department in the arts and sciences, it | 
is not surprising that army medicine and army 
surgery should be par excellence, that department, 
which is most generally misunderstood, misrepre- 
sented, and, hence, most liable to outside abuse. 
Every medical officer is of course, familiar with | 
these popular errors, and has had ample oppor- | 
tunity to smile at them, sometimes to be chagrined 
and annoyed. But, while the army surgeon occu- 
pies a position, the present responsibility of which, 
as a rule, prevents him from combatting the 
paltry errors which ignorance, prejudice, and, 
occasionally, envy and malice, are busy to spread 
and thereby to lessen his influence, it can certainly 
not be out of place here, to call attention to some 
of the most prominent, and to ask ourselves, how 
best to counteract and destroy them ? 

The popular errors so prevalent in regard to 
army medicine and surgery, may be divided into 
several classes. 

I, Those which ignore certain facts, which the 
experience of medical officers of the army has 
established as true, contrary to popular belief, | 


and, occasionally, contrary to the positive opinions | 


of the profession, or the inferred teachings of the 
schools. 

II. Errors which are entertained in regard to 
the management and administration of medical 
affairs in the camp and field. 

IlI. Errors which concern the medical officers 
individually and as a class, 
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| anything else. 
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Hemorrhage. 

Among the first class-of errors are the views 
entertained in-regard to hemorrhage, as to its fre. 
quence, seyerity, and fatality in battles. 

We all remember the emphasis with which this 
subject was treated ex cathedra, when a long array 
of ingeniously contrived tourniquets were spread 
before us, their differences and relative merits 
learnedly and eloquently discussed, with pressure 
pressure indirect, pressure concentrated, 
and pressure diffused, until the tourniquet pres. 
sure upon our minds was relieved by the sage 
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direct, 


| remark, that a handkerchief, a cork or pebble, 


and a stick of any kind, would answer as well ag 
From the language of treatises on 
surgery, the inexperienced surgeon would con. 


| clude in a similar mgnner, that his great occupa. 
| tion on the battle-field would be the application of 


tourniquets, and the use of other means, to arrest 
hemorrhage. So universal was this ‘belief in 


| the supposed frequency, severity and fatality of 
| hemorrhage on the battle-field during the earlier 


periods of the war, that the legislature of at least 
one State, fearing that the regular governmental 
supply of tourniquets might not be sufficient, in 
their fulness of patriotic benevolence appropriated 
and distributed extra supplies among her reg- 
| ments. Correspondents and editors of newspaper 
with their noted proclivities for creating senss- 
tions, and exaggerating the horrors of war, wer 


| not slow in nursing the popular notion, by coloring 


their campaign and battle pictures in the most 
| gory hues; and at last we find in our periodical 
literature, which caters to the same sanguinary 


| ideas, a peculiar type of story, varying in the 


details of the narrative, it is true, but always 
retaining the peculiar characteristics of estranged 
lovers, a hero rushing to the war, and his death 
from hemorrhage on the battle-field. : 
Fortunately, such at least, I think, is the 
universal opinion of those, who have had the 
most extensive opportunity to observe the imme 
diate effects of wounds on the battle-field, their 
danger from hemorrhage is slight. And if, from 
the general data which can be gleaned from tle 
surgical history of wars since the general intr 
duction of gunpowder, up to the wars during th 
early part of this century, it is evident thi 
| hemorrhage played an important role among te 
| immediate dangers of the battle-field, it is pleasing 
to know that since firearms and their missile 
have been brought to greater perfection, and thet 
use rendered more dangerous, as regards tht 
number of individuals exposed, and the characlet 
of the wounds, in their greater tendency to destry 
muscular and bony tissue, in the same ratio haw 
other dangers, among which those of immedi 
hemorrhage, become diminished. So that afterdl 
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the general results of battle present little variance 
pow, from those, fifty, a hundred, or a thousand 
years ago. If, in'the times of swords, battle-axes, 
lances and arrows, there was much greater danger 
and fatality from immediate hemorrhage, than 
now, there was less from secondary hemorrhage, 
sloughing, empyxmia, shock, general exhaustion. 
Nature always seems to preserve the equilibrium in 
the influences which act in favor, or against, the 
preservation of the species ; if she has given man 
ingenuity to contrive means to kill at a greater 
distance, and to wound larger numbers, she has, 
as acounterpoise, greatly diminished some dangers 
and given us the means to counteract others. If 
our modern Minerva attacks with steel-pointed 
bolts from two-hundred-pounder Parrotts, she 
also defends herself in revolving turrets and iron- 
clads. 


The reasons why in the battles during this war 
we find comparatively few cases of immediate and 
serious hemorrhage, are obvious, after a moment's 
consideration of the character of the weapons used, 
andof the wounds which our improved missiles 
and projectiles inflict. 


In the first place, cavalry is far less extensively 
employed in our great battles, than it has been in 
the historic battles of Europe, and, consequently, 
sabre or incised wounds, which every one knows, 
havea much greater tendency to hemorrhage, are 
of rare occurrence, except in same rare engage- 
ments of cavalry against cavalry. We seldom 
have such charges as that of Napoleon’s Cuiras- 
siers at Waterloo, where a whole cavalry division 
charged upon the strong position of the English, 
resulting in the most stubborn hand to hand fight- 
ing, with sabre and bayonet. There are several 
reasons why such charges of cavalry, in large 
masses, are almost impossible in this war. First, 
the difficult, broken, wooded and hilly ¢errain, 
which battles are generally fought, rendering 
cavalry movements on an extended scale imprac- 
ticable, and the fact, that in days of battle the 
long lines of communication of both contending 
forces, the great distance from the bases of sup- 
plies, render the cavalry service of much greater 
importance in protecting them, or threatening 
those of the enemy. In Europe, where the 
countries are densely populated, and armies can 
subsist readily upon the country, where bases 
of supplies can be shifted and new lines of com- 
Manication established as rapidly as an army 
moves, the cavalry can with much greater facility 
be held together in large force, ready to pounce 
upon the enemy at the decisive moment of a 
general engagement; hence, sabre-wounds, in 
Ruropean battles generally, bear a large propor- 
tion in comparison with the almost insignificant 
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number here, and the dangers of immediate 
serious hemorrhage are there correspondingly 
increased. 


LAALDPrTer 


But even in cavalry engagements proper, our 
war presents a much less proportion of sabre- 
wounds. This is in consequence of the arming’ 








of almost the whole of the cavalry force on both 
| sides, with firearms, of the best description. 
| Large revolvers which carry a conical bullet with 
| precision, and kill at three to four hundred yards, 
| or rifled carbines, which are equal almost to our 
best infantry weapons, constitr ‘e an armament not 
| to be despised. If to this we add the peculiarities 
of this arm of the service in outpost duty, scouting 
expeditions, reconnoissances, rapid raids, we can 
easily appreciate why the mounted soldier soon 
learns to rely more upon his revolver or carbine, 
than upon his sabre, a circumstance by rio means 
discreditable to him, because demanded by the 
exigencies and peculiarities of his service. The 


consequence is the reduction of incised, or sabre- 
wounds to a very low figure, and a correspondingly 
diminished danger of immediate hemorrhage. 


In regard to bayonet- wounds, the experience of 
the medical officers of this division, I think, will 
sustain me if I say that they are of very rare 
occurrence indeed. Not that brilliant charges are 
not made; but that generally the assailed party 
will repel the assailers by tremendous volleys of 
musketry and cannon at short range, or else 
break, run, or surrender, before there is any op- 
portunity of inflicting bayonet-wounds. There 
are but few instances in the history of the war, in 
which hand-to-hand fighting, with its incised and 
punctured wounds, and greater liability to hemor- 
rhage has oceurred, such as characterized the battle- 
fields of Greece, Rome, and Carthage, or the 
exploits of the knights of the medieval age, where 
indeed immediate danger of hemorrhage was 
great, but counterbalanced, as has been already 
intimated, by a comparative exemption from many 
of the secondary dangers which accompany gun- 
shot wounds. 

The comparatively limited use, then, of the 
sabre and the bayonet in this war, is one of the 
reasons why the army surgeon meets with de- 
cidedly few eases of serious hemorrhage, and 
why, consequently, the popular idea of hemor- 
rhage, as the great danger of the battle-field must 
be considered erroneous. 

But still another reason we find in the character 
of the wounds inflicted by our improved missiles 
and projectiles. 

It may be stated as a general rule that, the 
more accelerated the flight of a projectile, the 
greater its momentum the greater the force with 





which it is propelled, and, as a consequence, the 
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greater and the more complete the contusion, 
laceration, disorganization and destruction of the 
tissues, which it strikes, the more is the danger of 
hemorrhage diminished. That this is true, not 
only of hemorrhage from smaller vessels, but in 
regard to larger arteries, the experience, I think, 
of army surgeons, has amply shown. I may refer 
to an instance, where the brachial artery was cut 
by a minie ball which lodged in the elbow-joint, 
producing comminuted fracture of the bones, and 
yet the hemorrhage was insignificant. Some 
years ago a man in Newark, N. J., was stabbed 
in the nates, wounding the gluteal artery; he 
died of hemorrhage in a very few minutes. On 
the contrary, I have seen a round twelve pounder 
shot carry away the whole nates of one side, cut- 
ting the gluteal and all its branches, yet, there 
was no perceptible arterial, and but slight venous 
hemorrhage, and tlie patient died in the course of 
twenty-four hours of pure shock. I have no 
doubt that similar cases can be multiplied exten- 
sively by the experience of the members present. 
Legs and arms are carried away by cannon-balls 
with little immediate hemorrhage following. In 
our battles, wounds involving the severing of 
larger arteries by conical rifle bullets, have fre- 
quently been observed, unattended by severe 
hemorrhage. But this exemption is fully balanced 
by greater destruction of the soft parts, and the 
increased number of compound, comminuted frac- 
tures. 

In Enicusen’s Surgery we find, p. 125, the 
following statement: ‘‘Gunshot wounds, being 
contused, do not in general, bleed much, when 
merely fleshy or muscular parts are perforated or 
carried away. But in many cases patients lose 
their lives from immediate hemorrhage, the larger 
arteries, when cut across by a bullet, bleeding as 
freely as if divided with a knife.’’ Does not the 
latter part of this sentence demand considerable 
modification, before the experience of surgeons in 
our army can subscribe to it? In dividing an 
artery, a bullet is far from acting analogous to 
the sharp edge of a cutting instrument. We 
need but look at the destructive effects of a 
conical rifle bullet, upon long bones, to convince 
us that there is something more than a mere cut 
ting process—more than a mere severing of parts. 
It is ‘laceration, grinding, a combination of the 
extremes of tearing and pressure; the severing of 
parts by the missiles of modern warfare is anal- 
ogous to section with the ¢craseur, rather than of 
any sharp edged instrument, and the same ana- 
tomical and physiological peculiarities in the 
structure and functions of blood-vessels which 
prevent hemorrhage after the use of the écraseur, 
are to a greater or less extent brought into play 
in gunshot wounds. 














In not a few cases it is to be feared, has this 
popular error in reference to the dangers of 
hemorrhage led to mischief, in the too frequent 
application of tight bandages on the battle-field, 
and of tourniquets, by laymen. As an instance, | 
refer to a case told me by a member of the Society, 
Dr. Hoven: A man was wounded in the am, 
under the popular dread of hemorrhage, some 
one on the field extemporized and applied a tour. 
niquet. The battle was one continued for severa] 
days, and the field not being in our possession, he 
was not brought in until the second day. The 
circulation had been entirely cut off by the tour. 
niquet ; mortification set in and he died. 


Rheumatism; Heart Disease, 


Another very popular error, both among the 
people and the profession, concerns the subject of 
rheumatism, both acute and chronic as an army 
disease. It is certainly by no means as frequent 
as people believe and as surgeons on first taking 
the field might be predisposed to think. Army 
surgeons have been agreeably disappointed in not 
seeing more cases of acute articular rheumatism, 
Many of the cases of chronic rheumatism which 
occur, are commonly found in men of tolerably 
advanced age, who have been subject to the dis- 
ease before they enlisted, while in a number 
of other cases the disease is connected with a 
syphilitic taint of the system and yields to the 
proper treatment. Certain it is that we often see 
regiments exposed to damp, wet, cold, sudden 
and violent changes of temperature, and obliged 
to sleep on wet ground with but scant protection, 
and.no cases of acute rheumatism follow. 


In the mortality statistics of France, during its 
great wars, we find that while other diseases f. i: 
insanity diminished in frequency, cardiac diseases 
were observed in much larger number. Having 
seen nothing to the contrary, I always believed 
that this increase was probably owing to the 
largely increased number of cases of acute articu- 
lar rheumatism, to which the exposures of the 
field and campaigns would necessarily give rise. 
This view, I am now convinced, was erroneous, 
and we must, in explaining the increase of cardiac 
disease during great national wars look for other 
causes than rheumatism. One of these we may 
find in the circumstance of large numbers of young 


/men entering armies between the ages of sixteen 
| to nineteen or twenty, while yet rapidly growing, 


in whom the processes of assimilation and mete 
morphosis of tissues go on with much greater 
energy, and who suffer much more ‘readily from 
disturbances of these functions. They get sick, 
are ready victims of miasmatic fever and frequent 
attacks of diarrhea; they become anemic, asth 
matic, troubled with palpitations, and cardia 
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disease. Functional at first, soon, under the un- 
favorable influences of camp and field, is changed 
toone of its organic forms. * Another cause of this 
increase of cardiac disease during great wars, very 


probably is masturbation. To what extent this) 


vice prevails, we have no data of determining with 
precision, yet it is to be feared that it has done 
some mischief. The habit itself, in consequence 
of its unnatural, exhaustive tax upon the heart 
and nervous system is, there can be no doubt, a 
powerful cause of cardiac trouble among young 
men and boys. Roosters, in farm yards, in which 
the sexual powers are constantly called into play, 
generally, it is asserted by good authority, show 
hypertrophy of the heart. 
(To be continued.) 
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Hospital Reports. 


University of MaryLanp, 


Dec. 9th, 1863. 
SurcicaL Cisnic, Pror. SmitH. 


Fracture of the Thigh. 


Man aged 30. This man suffered a severe injury 
a day or two ago by which the left thigh was 
fractured at the junction of the middle with the 
upper third. In addition to the fracture, he 
now labors under delirium tremens and struggles 
very violently. We will adjust the fragments and 
apply the anterior splint ; be careful that it does not 
press on the foot, nor bandage it so as to crowd the 
limb up against the splint. 

We will also apply a side splint at the seat of the 
injury, of binders’ board. This is not usually done, 
but as we anticipate cousiderable struggling we will 
weitin this case. Apply the bandage up as far as 
the ribs. This is a very important part of the treat- 
ment as it quiets the muscles. 

You see the limb is slightly abducted. This is to 
be desired, for in almost all cases treated in the usual 
way, there is a salient angle at the seat of fracture 
because the abductor muscles draw the upper frag- 
ment outward, and we therefore swing the leg 
outward. To quiet him, if possible, we will give 

R. Morphie sulph. gr. 88. 
Pro re nata. 
Jan. 6, Entirely recovered. 


Varicocele, 

Man, 27. This consists of enlargement of the 
Veins of the spermatic cord. If you cut down upon 
them, as some surgeons do, and obliterate them, the 
Patient is apt to have phlebitis. I shall separate the 


vas deferens and pass a needle behind the veins and 
apply the twisted suture. By this means none of the 
veins are wounded and phlebitis is far less apt to 
occur than if we severed the veins. We shall pro- 
tably, leave this ligature on three or four days. 


~~ ee 
MepicaL Cutnic oF Pror. CHEw. 
Chronic Diarrhea, 


Man, 34. Has been sick for ten months, lays this 
sickness to bad water; no pain ; six-or eight evacu- 
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ations a day; no straining at the time; sometimes 
sick stomach; has passed blood but not a great 
deal; now loose and green, sometimes white pas- 
| Sages. Always examine, if possible, with the hand 
| and eye, the seat of disease, for by so doing you 
will often collect valuable information. The small 
| intestine is the seat of diarrhcea—do not suppose any 
| inflammation, at least acute inflammation in this 
case; mere functional disorder. Confine to strict 
| diet and give 
| &. Cupri sulph. 
Pulv. opii 

Et ft. pil. j. 

Morn, noon, and night. 
R. Tinct. catechu f3ij. 

' Mist. crete fZiv. M. 

8. A tablespoonful after every fluid operation. 


4 


aa gr. M. 


Dropsy. 

Man, 40, seaman. Had pleurisy last spring which 
appears to have been latent in its character. These 
patients generally labor under the strumous diathesis 
and are very liable to phthisis. Last summer he was 
under treatment in the Pennsylvania Hospital, for 
a bad cough—relieved but did not get entirely well ; 


has now subcrepitant ronchi beneath the clavicle. 
We have here evidence of obstruction in the upper 
part of the lung; almost always dependent upon 
tuberculous deposit, as we may judge from the train 
of symptoms : cough for several months, never spat 
blood; night sweats; pain in the breast, and right 
lung solidified. In addition to the pectoral symptoms 
he has edema about the ankles, caused probably, by 
general weakness of the heart and obstruction to the 
| passage of blood through the Jungs. Coughs con- 
| siderably. In some cases of phthisis there are re- 
| peated attacks of hemoptysis which appear to relieve 
| the congestion. As a general rule those who have 
| hemoptysis last longest. 
Ol. morrhuze 
Every morning, noon and night. 
R. Ferri et potass. tart. gr. v. 
Morn, noon, and night. 

We cannot remove the tubercular deposit—best 
remedy cod liver oil—nutritive. Take exercise in the 
open air; eat such things as agree well with the 
stomach; do not overload it, nor yet live too low. 
Phthisis most always begins, not in the thorax, but 
in the abdomen. 
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Bedford’s Obstetrics. 

The third edition of this excellent text-book has 
been issued within the space of thirteen months, 
and, as we notice, is in course of translation in 
Berlin. Such success is very gratifying to the 
author, and is pleasant to the national pride of all 
of us. 


Growth of Bone, 

M. De LAMBALLE appears, in the course of his 
extensive researches on the generation and repara- 
tion of tissues, to have corroborated the assertions 
of M. FLourens. 1. That the bones increase in 
thickness by external and superimposed layers. 2. 
That they increase in length by the addition of 
terminal layers arranged in juxtaposition. 3. That 
proportionally as the new layers are deposited ex- 
ternally, the older ones-on the inner surface are 
resorbed. 4. That ossification consists in the regular 
and successive conversion of periosteum into carti- 
lage, and of cartilage into bone.—Popular Science 
Review. 
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PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 9, 1864. 


ENLARGEMENT AND INCREASE OF 
PRICE, 


From the first of May next, the MepicaL AnD 
SurcicaL Reporter will be enlarged by the addi- 
tion of several pages of reading matter, and the 
subscription price will be increased to Four Dot- 
LARS per annum after July. 

It has been our firm purpose to resist all temp- 
tations to raise the subscription price of the 
Reporter, though again and again urged to do 
so, and thus conform ourselves to an almost 
universally prevalent law. 
sound business principles would have impelled us 
to this course long ago, but we endeavored to 
avoid it by reducing the size of the Reporter to 
an extent necessary to enable us to meet the 
increased expenditures. We find, however, that 
in so doing, we have cramped our own energies, 
done injustice to contributors, and impaired the 
usefuiness of the Reporter. 

But we are compelled to give heed to other 
considerations than that of merely maintaining 
the existence of a low-priced journnal. It is abso- 
lu‘ely necessary that we increase the size of the 
Reporter in order to relieve the pressure on our 
columns. We have now on hand valuable material 
enough for several numbers, and it is rapidly 
accumulating. At the present cost of publishing, 
it is utterly out of the question for-us to give 
more reading matter at the present rate of sub- 
scription The expense of publication has increased 
enormously, and we see no prospect of speedy 
relief. Since the Ist of January last our paper 
and printing bills have each been increased twenty 
per cent., to which is added ten per cent. on other 
items, making a total of fifty per cent. increase in 
cost of publication +ince this year came in. 

The necessity, therefore, of enlarging the Rr- 
PORTER to accommodate valuable communications, 
involves the necessity of increasing the subscrip- 
tion price. 


( Subscribers will observe above, that we have 
somewhat modified our announcement in regard to 
the increase of price. The spring subscriptions 
have come in so freely that we think that we can 
accomplish our wishes in regard to the increase of 
size by making the subscription Four Dollars. 
Those who have paid at the higher rate, and those 
who pay by July will be credited at the rate of 
Three Dollars. Payments after July must be at the 
rate of FOUR DOLLARS a year. 

MENTAL HYGIENE AND PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION. 
“* Mens sano in corpore sano.” 


To illustrate still further this system of mental 
‘overwork, a few examples of the questiond will 
suffice : 





In Grammar there were ten questions involving 
a great deal of labor. 


A strict adherence to | 





[Vot. XI. 


In American History the following ten queStiong 


must have involved the necessity of writing five 


or six pages of foolscap: 


1. Describe fully the Indian war of 1832. Give 
the terms of the treaty that closed it. 

2. Who was the fifth President of the United 
States ? What important offices did he fill? When 
did he die? 

3. What were the original names of New York 
and Albany? After what event did they receive 
their present names ? 

4. Describe fully the attempts of Raleigh to form 
settlements in America. 

5. Give an event in each of the following years: 
1583, 1562, 1535, 1501, 1619, 1628, 1836, 1833, 
1854, 1859. 

6. In whose Administration, and what year, 
were the following States admitted: Mississippi, 
Indiana, Ohio, Arkansas, Texas, Vermont, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Florida, and Louisiana? 

7. What led to Clay’s compromise of 1850? 
Give all the terms of it. 

8. What accession of territory was made to the 
United States in 1803? What caused it? .How 
obtained ? 

9. For what purposes did Conventions meet at 
Annapolis in 1786, and Philadelphia in 1787? 
What were the proceedings of these meetings? 

10. How were the navigation acts considered by 
the people of Massachusetts? ‘What was the 
result of the feeling expressed by them ? 

In Words give the roots, prefixes and suffixes, 
stating the meaning of each, of the following 
words: 

1. Acclimation. 2. Declaration. 3. Classical. 
4 Seclusion. 5. Indenture. 6. Ineffable. 7. Sub- 
terfage. 8. Aggresor. 9. Relevant. 10. Im- 
petuous. 

In Mensuration.—1. Define exactly similar poly- 
gons, equiangular triangles, diagonal of a hexagon, 
altitude of a triangle and plane angle. 

2. Define exactly trapezium, perimeter of 4 
decagon, rhombus, rectangle, and heptagon. 

3. When you have the area of a triangle and 
the proportion of its sides, how do you find the 
perpendicular which will divide it into two right 
angled triangles. : 

4. How would you find the largest straight line 
that can be drawn in a room, when you have the 
dimensions of the room? : 

5. How would you find the diagonal of a rect- 
angle when you have the proportion of its sides, 
and the area of a square having the same peri- 
meter? [Ambiguous. Ep.] 

6. What is the difference between the perimeter 
of a rectangle which is four times as long as it is 
wide, and contains ten acres, and that of a regular 
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hexagon whose diagonals passing through the 
gentre are twenty chains, and the perpendicular 
let fall from the centre to one of the sides is eight 
chains ? Give the answer in yards. [This question 


involves an absurdity. Ep.] 


7. Wishing to ascertain the quantity of land in a 
quadrangular field, I measured one of the diago- 
nals and found it fifty-nine and one-quarter rods. 
I then measured the perpendicular distance from 
the other two curves to that diagonal, and found 
them to be forty-seven and two-thirds and thirty- 
four and one-seventh yards. How many acres are 
in the field ? 

8. Having inscribed a square ina triangle whose 
base is twelve feet, and the sum of the hypothe- 
nuse and perpendicular twenty-four feet, I find 
that the diagonal of the inscribed square is equal 
to one side of an equivalent triangle. How many 
square feet in the equivalent triangle? 

9. A field in the form of a right-angled triangle, 
required two hundred and twenty rods of fence for 
‘the longest side. The other two sides are equal 


toeach other in length. How much fence will be 
required for them, and what will be the cost of 
ploughing the field at one-twenty fifth as many 
dollars per acre as there are acres in the field. 

10. A trapezoid, whose altitude is twenty-nine 
yards, and the parallel sides sixteen and twenty- 
five rods, cost $882 34} for paving. How much 


was that per square foot ? 
On some points in the examination the Com- 
mittee make the following remarks : 


“ Again, the evidence establishes, beyond a doubt, that great 
carelessness is observable in the character of questions, as 
questions beyond limit, absurd questions, questions not calceu- 
lated to elicit a child’s real knowledge of the subject. It is only 
necessary to refer to the late examination to sustain the position 
taken. The teachers prepare the questions. One set contains 
the hexagon que8tion, admitted all around to be an absurdity ; 
the whole set, however, is worked out, and the examination 
is finished before the teacher learns of the absurdity, and 
upon complaint made, the whole work has to be gone over 
under another set of questions on the same subject; and 
though it is promised the questions shall be easier, yet the 
fact is that they were much more complicated than the first, 
and given out, too, at a time when the children were already 
sufficiently wearied with the three days’ previous labor, and 
the labor of the day on which the questions were given. 

“Tt must not be forgotten, either, that the children were 
taken unprepared , that they had been assured, or their 
teachers had been, that the new questions would not be given 
out on a day assigned to other studies, and that therefore the 
children had no chance to provide themselves with food, 
unless indeed in some cases, they had brought the means to 
buy a few cakes. 

“The second set some pupils commenced at about one 
o'clock, and some about two o‘clock, and some candidates 
were unable to finish by day-light, and were to cypher out by 
cand'e, fasting from early morning till night; and even in the 
Midst of these exercises, the children were interrupted by 
being called upon for their reading; thus breaking through 
their difficult cypherings, Comment is perhaps not needed, 
yet the Committee feel it a duty publicly to condemn the 
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whole course pursued ; and they feel bound to trace the trouble 
to its proper source, and to lay the blame where it primarily 
belongs, and that is “‘ at the threshhold.” 


We would call the special -attention of our 
readers to the amount of mental and physical 
labor involved in working out the following ques- 
tions which were given out on Thursday afternoon 
to fasting, wearied, and dispirited girls. These 
are the new-questions referred to in the above 
extracty 


1. I wish to enclose 957 sq. ft. in the form of a triangle 
whose sides are to each other as 9, 11, and 13, and to inseribe 
@ square in this triangle ; what is the area of the square ?, 

2. A triangle whose base is 17 yds. and the sum of the 
hypothenuse and perpendicular is 44.495 yds. cost only four 
elevenths as much as arectangle which is one and one seventh 
times as long as it is wide, although it was bought at the 
same price per square foot. How many rods of fence will be 
required for the rectangle ? 

3. The diagonal of the floor of a room is 80 ft., the diagonal 
of the side of a room is 27.784 feet, the width of the room is 
18 ft.: how many square yards in the walls and ceiling? 

4. A field in the form of a trapezoid contains 113531 
acres ; its altitude is ninety-two and one seventeenth rda., the 
sum of the parallel sides is exactly equal to the diagonal of a 
trapezium, whose perpendiculars are nineteen and two-thirds 
and thirty-seven and one-fourth rds. How many acres in the 
trapezium. 

5. What is the cost of a triangular field whose base is 130 
rds., and the other two sides 117 and 59 rds. atas many dollars 
per acre as there are square chains in the field ? 

6. What will it cost to paint the surface of a regular octagon 
whose diagonals are 30.75 ft. and the sides 12 ft., at 7 cts, 
per square yard, 

7. One end of a ladder, 33 ft. long, is placed 12 ft. from a 
house; the top leans against the house forming a triangle 
whose area is only one-fourth as much and whose furm is the 
same as a triangle cut from the end of a field. What is the 
perpendicular of the last triangle? : 

8. Define exactly rhomboid obtuse-angled triangle, nonagon, 
parallelogram, and oblique angle. 

9. How would you find the side of a square if half the 
diagonal is given? 

10. How would you find the ratio of the base of a triangle to 
the perpendicular, if the area and perpendicular are given? 


Among objectionable questions we quote from 
the report the following : 

‘*To whom is a Senator from New York account- 
able for his discussions in our National Legisla- 
ture? State how each Congressman’s liability is 
secured.’’ 

‘* Describe the Canadian Insurrection in Tyler's 
Administration.”’ 

[There was no such insurrection ; but there was 
one in Van Buren’s Administration. ] 

‘¢ What was the original name of Cincinnati ?’’ 

It is alleged that the answer, ‘‘ Fort Washing- 
ton,’’ is not correct. Fort Washington was 
formerly where Cincinnati now is, but it does not 
follow that Fort Washington was the former name 
of Cincinnati. It was shown that Fort Washington 
was built eight months after Cincinnati was laid 
out,—Cist’s Annals, pages 16 and 17. 
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We think that the question was an unfair one, regulars, in improving the ‘‘camp police, ventils- 


and that it was not calculated to elicit historical 


knowledge. 
“When, where, and by whom, was ‘Yankee 


Doodle’ written ?’’ 


“Was Washington ever wounded? If so, 


when and where °”’ 

‘‘ Why does the sun never set on the British 
dominions ?”’ 

‘¢Give the possessive singular and plural of the 
abbreviation ‘Mr.,’? and oasis, and the masculine 
possessive plural of delle.” 

[It is acknowledged by the teacher who gave 
the question, that there is no possessive plural to 
such ‘‘abbreviatiow’’ as Mr. } 

‘*Decline ‘tailor’s goose.” 

‘‘To how many generations may the punish- 
meut of treason be extended ?”’ 

To secure their admission into the High Schoo) 
nothing is left to these girls, of from fourteen to 
seventeen years of age, but to subject themselves 
to the most severe efforts of memorizing, and their 
teachers have no alternative, but to keep up with 
unrelenting rigor a system of cramming, in order 
Real, 
genuine study, the training of reason and intellect 
are out of the question. So that the pupil tan, 
Parrot-like, rattle off the answer to a question, is 


to preserve the reputation of their schools. 


the sum and substance of this ‘* model’’ system 
of teaching. No matter, whether the pupil under- 
stands the subject, or not; no matter, if, in the 
course of a year from the time of her exit from 


school-life, most of the answers are forgotten and 


little remains of true knowledge; no matter, if, 
'Commission—that it has dared to try the effect 


this faulty training has almost entirely destroyed 
the faculty of self-thought, and with it the possi- 
bility of self-improvement and self-education in 
future; no matter if her health be seriously im- 


paired—it answers the ambition and temporary | 


designs of some stubborn pedagogues, who care 


nothing for maimed intellect and crippled reason, | 
‘not a very solid foundation—and that its appeals 


so that their exhibitions of educational pyro- 
technics may cast a luminous splendor over the 
scene, while the audience looks on, and applauds! 





THE UNITED STATES SANITARY COM- 
MISSION. 


This Commission was originally organized osten- | 
sibly to aid the regular offers of the volunteer | 


troops particularly, as distinguished from the 


tion of tents and quarters, drainage, camp cooking, 
the supply and quality of water, and generally in 


| everything that bears on the health of the com- 


mand’’—to ‘give officers in charge of military 
hospitals, not only professional aid, if desired, 
but extra hospital clothing, food, medicines, 
vaccine virus, and stores not included inthe Govern. 
ment supply list, or which the Government cannot 
promptly provide.*’? We have on former occasions 
shown the mixed sectional and unprofessional 
character of the Commission—that it was per. 
forming supererogatory work, at a great expense 
to an already burdened public—that its outlay for 
the direct benefit of the soldier was in too small 
proportion to the cost of keeping up the machinery 
of its organization—that it long ago reached that 
point when it could with propriety have stepped 
upon that plank in its platform in which it pro 
posed to ‘‘disband should experience render its 
operations embarrassing to the Government, or 
less necessary and useful than it is now supposed 
they will prove ’’—that it has interfered constantly 
and designedly for the accomplishment of its own 
ends, with the medical organization of the army— 
that failing to intimidate the former Surgeon- 
General and use him for the accomplishment of 
its purposes, it clamored for his removal on false 


pleas—that the Surgeon-General of its appoint 


ment has not been the efficient man needed in so 
important a position, but rather a tool of the 


of intimidation on higher. officers than the Sur- 
geon-General, addressing an impertinent manifesto 
to the President himself in which it claims to 
represent ‘‘the people of the United States”— 
that its pretensions on behalf of the extraordinary 
learning and ability of its Surgeon-General have 


to the public for contributions for the purchase of 
a large proportion of its extra supplies are totally 
uncalled for and derogatory to the Government 
which supplies. them in abundance, and has 
responsible officers to dispense them.* 


4 





*See Mep. axp Scrc. Reporter July 6th, Aug. 17th, and 


"Dec, 2Sth, 1951 ; Jan. 25th, 1862; May 30th, June 20th, July 


4th, Aug. Sth, and 15th, Oct. 3d, 10th, 24th, and 3ist, 1863 ; 
Jan. 16th and 30th, March 5th and 12th, and April 9th, 1864 
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But while we have felt it to be our duty to thus 


criticise the Commission and many of its acts, we 


bave not failed to chronicle its benevolent efforts | 


on behalf of the soldier in camp, field, and hospital. 
It has, unquestionably, done and is doing much 
good. We are hardly prepared to say that we would 
entirely close the door to its operations, but we 
certainly are of opinion that both the soldier and 
the public would be the gainers, if, in many 
respects, it was confined to a more restricted 
field. 

Of course, as the Commission has assumed, in 
part at least, the functions of the Government in 
making provision for the sick and wounded 
soldier, it finds it a very expensive piece of busi- 
ness, ‘and its constant and earnest cry is, ‘* Give, 
give!’ For the purpose of raising money it has 
been quite fertile in expedients. 
to the public through the newspapers, then by 
means of public meetings, lectures, readings, aud 
The latest expedients, if we 


It first appealed 


theatrical benefits. 
are to believe the published reports, are the most 
successful of all, viz: public fairs in our principal 
cities, and subscriptions of day’s wages secured 
under the pressure of public opinion. 

Aside from the objectionable and illegal modes 
resorted to at these fairs to raise money, the 
exorbitant charges, the mock weddings, the raf- 
flings, and the injustice to many families who are 
struggling with poverty, of depriving them of 
even a single days’ wages, a spirit of extravagance 
and wastefulness is fostered, when retrenchment 


and economy should be inculcated. 


To meet its vast and necessary expenditurés the | 


Government has been compelled to lay heavy 
burdens on the people, which Congress is now 
engaged in increasing. These burdens should be 
cheerfully borne, and the Government provided 
with all that it needa for the purpose of repressing 
the existing causeless and wicked insurrection 
against its authority, and making the most abun- 


dant provision for its sick and wounded soldiers. | 


As the Government makes provision for the very 
Wants that the Sanitary Commission is collecting 


fuch immense sums to supply, we ask why the. 
People should be saddled with this additional : 
a g et gaics . roere. |grain) of morphia, the anesthesia produced by 
burden, and why notions of extravagance should | 


be fostered while patriotism, reason, and religion | 
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| alike demand that we should practice the strictest 
economy ? 


Let us analyze the published statements of the 
results of the fairs that have thus far been held. 
At Chicago 
$80,000, at Boston $140,000, at Cincinnati $245,000, 
at Albany, $32,000, at Brooklyn, $400,000, at 
Cleveland, $60,000, at Buffalo, $40,000, in New 
York City, the first week, $600,000; giving a 
grand total of #1,597,000. Now, the people sup- 
pose that they have given this amount of money 
for the benefit of the soldier, and the delusion 
to be fostered by the Commission and its 
A man who really cannot 


seems 
aiders and abettors. 
and ought not to spare the money, spends ten 


dollars at one of these fairs supposing that he 


' contributes so much for the suffering soldier. Is 


it so? Let the Sanitary Commission show its 
You have given the credit, show 
You have received sixteen 


balance sheet. 
us the debit column. 
hundred thousand dollars—what have 
paid out to get that amount? That thousand 
dollar painting, that thousand dollar shawl, that 
casket of jewelry, were they bona fide contributions 


you 


to your fair, or, were they merely deposited for 


cale on Commission? Your buildings cost money, 


you paid out a great deal for labor, for advertising, 
have a great many employées—is all that to be 
deducted from the gross receipts? If so, and you 
show the public a fair balance sheet, what pro- 
portion of the gross amount will go into your 
treasury for the benefit of the soldier. And, 
remember, when it gets there, there are other mice 
to nibble at the pile and reduce its dimensions 
still further, so that in reality the amount that is 
spent directly for the benefit of the sick and 
wounded soldier is ludicrously small when com- 
pared with the marvellous sums so ostentatiously 


displayed for the purpose of fostering the dispo- 
| sition to give. 


In another article we propose to make further 
remarks on some other phases of this subject.’ 


——_-_ - 2+ 9+ 


Prolongation of Anesthesia by Chloroform. 
Drs. ERLENMEYER and NussBatM state that the 
subcutaneous injection of a solution ( one-eighth 


chloroform may be prolonged without danger over 
many hours. : 








—_—_—o ~ 


Notes and Comments. 


The American Journal of Ophthalmology. 

The January number of this Journal has just 
come to hand. We were fearful owing to the delay 
in its issue that it had collapsed, but are glad to 
see it—better late than never—as it is a special 
favorite of ours, and Dr. HomsBercer, its eflicient 
editor, shows a determination to carry it through 
in spite of want of printers, cost of paper and other 
drawbacks. The contents are valuable; seven 
original art'cles, five of these by the editor and 
two by Dr. Hotmes, of Chicago, IIl., six selected 
and three Bibliographical Reports with two edito- 
rials. There are four wood cute of new instru- 
ments and a chromo-lithographic plate from 
Lerpreicn’s ‘ phthalmoscopic Atlas, which repre- 
sents most beautifully the healthy eye ground of 
an individual with light hair and light blue eyes. 
Thfs plate alone, is worth the year’s subscription 
which is only $2 00, or $1 50 with the Reporter. 


The Sanitary Commission and the President. 
Among the many anecdotes told of our excellent 
President is the following, which we do not vouch 
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as conductors as an assurance to the profession 
that its independence will not degenerate into 
radicalism, and that it will not become a vehicle 
for communications from irregular practitioners, 
The starting of this enterprize would indicate that 
there is a feeling of the necessity for an indepen- 
dent medical journal in New York. After learning 
more about the work we shall speak of it again. 
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Correspondence. 


FOREIGN. 


LETTERS FROM Dr. W. N, COTE, 
Paris, March 3, 1864. 


Psora. 

The Union MDMedicale publishes a treatment for 
psora. or to use a less scientific word, itch, which 
has been adopted by Dr. VineTRinme in the prisons 
of Rouen, and which brings about a cure in the 
space of two hours. You are aware that M. JapE1or, 
of the Hépital des Enfants Malades, some years past, 
proposed a new method of treating the itch, which 
was by employing a bath prepared by adding to 
twenty gallons of water heated to about ninety-eight 





for the truth of, but tell it as it was told to us. | of Fahrenheit’s thérmometer, four or five ounces of 
Some one, on behalf of the Sanitary Commission— , the sulphuret of potash. This bath was to be used 


the authors, probably, of the impertinent mani- every day for five or ten days successively, according 
festo, which we published some weeks since— | to the severity of the disease, the patient remaining 
? ' 


called on the Secretary of War for the purpose of in it nearly an hour each time. This plan has been 
expostulating with him on behalf of Surgeon- 
General Hammonp. Receiving no encouragement 
there they went directly to the chief magistrate to 


| much adopted in French hospitals. It has the 
advantage of being lcss offensive than the common 
method, because the linen is not soiled with oint- 
ment, no sulphureous exhalation takes place from 


urge upon him a stay of proceedings in the case ,the patient, and the general habit is not impaired, 
of their favorite. The President, undoubtedly | pymigation has also been employed in Paris with 
annoyed with their impertinence, and knowing ' success in the cure of psoriasis and this mode many 


the necessity of an examination into the charges | physicians prefer to all others, particularly in very 
preferred against the Surgeon-General dismissed | had cases. The fumigation is produced by throwing 


them with the remark—‘‘I think you Sanitary | half an ounce of sulphur mixed with two drachme of 
men had better try and run the Government !”’ nitre into a warming-pan of hot coals, which is to be 


The “ New York Medical Independent.” 
We have received the initial number of a new 
weekly medical journal to he published in New 
York under the above title. It is sixteen pages 
octavo, ordinary size. It comes to us without 
paternity, There is, however, one responsible 
name connected with this number which leads to 


employed in the usual manner of warming a bed. 
The patient is then to strip naked and get under the 
clothes, which are to be closely tucked round his 
neck and shoulders so as to prevent as much as pos 
sible the escape of gas. The process is continued for 
about seven nights, and according to its inventor, Dr. 
GALE, even the worst cases may be cured in this way 
| without any inconvenience to the patient, who will 
| usually sleep sound. To arrive at a more rapid cure, 
Dr. VINGTRINICR proposes uniting the bath to gene- 


ae Shae Gt Ge oe ~~ ag | ral friction. He recommends: 1. Friction over the 
Rien hen — _ ner n-apegncmera whole body with black soap during half an hour. a 
MeMunn’s Elixir of Opium, founded on the pub- | Simple tepid bath for the same lapse of time. 3 
lication of the original recipe in this journal a| General friction with liquid sulphate of lime, leaving 
few weeks 20. The projectors of the enterprize, | j; to dry on the skin during a quarter of an hour. 4 
have, in our \iew, been unfortunate in the name | J~mersion for half an hour in a bath prepared by 
they have adopted, in the price which is too low, | adding to every one thousand grammes of water oné 
and in not havinz responsible names announced | hundred of flowers of sulphur, and two hundred of 
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quick lime. On evaporating, the liquid sulphate of 
lime leaves on the skin a thick deposit which pene- 
trates into the furrows and destroys the acari and 
their eggs. This method of treatment has been 
followed in Belgium for two years past, with great 
success and it is recommended to all on account of 
its simplicity, economy, and the certain cure it will 
produce. 
Lead-Pipe Poisining. 

Although water running through a leaden pipe is 
not considered dangerous by many, people should 
nevertheless avoid using it for drink. If a piece of 
lead be put for an hour into a glass of water, and 
sulphate of ammonia be poured into it, a black pre- 
cipitate will be formed, which is a sulphate of lead, 
possessing poisonous qualities. Now, although run- 
ning water does not stay long enough in a pipe to 
contract any violent poisonous property, yct the lead 
is always covered with a watery film which acts 
chemically upon it, and communicates minute par- | 
ticles of poison even to the water that runs through 
the pipe for an instant. It is thus the foundations | 
may be laid for a complaint which will be dormant | 
for'years, and then break out in some unaccountable 
manner when least expected. 





| 


Public Hygiene in France. 
I was glad to see in-the Reporter of the 9th 
January, an article upon the importance_ of o 
thorough knowledge of hygiene. Dr. JEWEL. did | 
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pharmaciens, the other members are taken either 
from among the chief agriculturists, commercial or 
trades people, or from men who, by their habitual 
occupations, are called upon to take part in questions 
of hygiene. For the department of the Seine, com- 
prising the metropolis, there is a special organization 
of the councils, a committee for each arrondissement 
or ward of the city and its environs, meeting, at 
least, once a month. Full particulars relating to these 
organizations will be found in the Code Medical. 


Marriages of Consanguinity. 

So much has been lately said against marriages 
between relations, that it is but fair to hear the 
opinion of the opposite party. In a paper addressed 
to the Academy of Sciences, Dr. ANCELON expresses 
his astonishment at the vast number of marriages of 
that kind discovered within the short time the ques- 
tion has been agitated, and the long observation to 
which they are stated to have been subjected. Thus, 
in a small district of the Menorthe, fifty-four mar- 
| riages are méntioned, fourteen of which were barren, 
while in seven of them the issue died before arri- 
| ving at an adult age, in eighteen the children were 
attacked with various chronic diseases, and only in 
fifteen cases the issue presented no such peculiarity. 
Dr. ANCELON admits that such facts would be ex- 


| ceedingly alarming if they were only to be considered 


from a single point of view, without taking into 
account the various causes tending, since the begin- 


certainly well to draw the attention of the profession | ning of the century, to deteriorate the human race. 


toa subject to which so much importance is attached | | But have statisticians examined what would happen 


in Europe. Hygiene constitutes a separate and dis- if the question was taken conversely? Have they 
tinct study in European medical schools, and in | examined the results of pon-consanguineous marri- 
Paris, a course of hygiene is given every year at the | ages? A statistical inquiry into consanguineous 
medical Faculty, by Dr. BoucHARDAT, well known marriages previous to the year 1800 might cast a 
for his important works on that subject. He is him- | | truer light on the question. Meanwhiie Dr. ANCELON 
self member of the Committee on Public Hygiene | | gives us his observations on the town of Dienzein the 
which superintends the local councils, and whose | | Meurthe, which has a population of three thousand 
Mission it is to enlighten the euthestites upon all | ; seven hundred souls, forming eight hundred families 
‘sanitary questions. It is charged with the examina- | and comprising only four consanguineous marriages. 
tion of matters relating to quarantine, the prevention | As to the others, the proportion of barren ones is 


orremedying of epidemics, the amelioration of the | 
sanitary condition of the manufacturing and agri- | 
cultural populations, the propagation of vaccination, 
the improvement of mineral water establishments, 
and to provide the means of enabling the sick poor | 
to avail themselves of these reinedies, the examination | 

of the claims of candidates for the posts of inspectors | 

tothe mineral springs, the organization of council 
and commissions of sulubrity, medical and pharma- 

ceutical police, the salubrity of workshops, etc. The | 
committee is composed of nine members, of whom | 
four are doctors, one an engineer, another an archi- 
tect. They meet at least once a week, the councils 
arrange the documents relating to the causes of 
Mortality and its amount, the topegraphy and the | 
statistics of the arrondissement in all that relates to 
the public health, the quality of food sold, the state 
of prisons, barracks, sewers, etc. The local councils, | 
if composed of ten members, comprise four doctors, | 
two pharmaciens, and a veterinary surgeon; if of 

twelve members, there are five doctors and anes! 


| tions, forty-seven per cent. 


| his theory than they are. 


seven per cent. of those the issue of which was 
labouring under scrofula and other chronic affec- 
Of those whose issue 
have died before arriving at.a mature age one per 
cent. ; and of those whose issue gre in the enjoyment 
of health, forty-five per cent. Of the four marriages 
between relations, one is barren ; of the other three, 
all descended from the same stock, and having a 
numerous progeny, only one son died at twenty of a 
chronic nervous complaint with which he came into 
the world. All the rest of the issue enjoy excellent 
health. It might be wished, for Dr. ANncELon’s 
sake, that his statistics were more favorable to 
Without denying the 
possibility of bad results from non-consanguineous 
marriages, we may consider it an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance for the author’s views, that out of the 
very small number of four marriages between rela- 
tions, one should have been barren, and another 
should have produced a radically unhealthy child. 
W. N. Corts. 
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Uniform System of Ambulances, 
War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT GFNERAL’S OrFIcE, } 
Wasuinuton, March 16, 1864. 5 
[General Orders, No. 106.] 
The following act of Congress is published for the informa- 
tion and guidance of all concerned : ; 
Public—No. 22. 


AN ACT to establish a uniform system of ambulances in the 
armies of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled, That the medical 
director, or chief medical officer, of each army corps shall, 
under the control of the medical director of the army to which 
such army corps belongs, have the direction and supervision 
of all ambulances, medicine, and other wagons, horses, mules, 
harness, and other fixtures appertaining thereto, and of all 
officers and men who may be detailed or employed to assist 
him in the management thereof, in the army corps in which 
he may be serving. - ¢ 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the commanding 
officer of each army corps shall detail officers and enlisted men 
for service in the ambulance corps of such army corps, upon 
the following basis, viz: one captain, who shall be comman- 
dant of said ambylance corps; one first lieutenant for each 
division in such army corps; one second lieutenant fur each 
brigade in such army corps ; one sergeant for each regiment 


in such army corps ; three privates for each ambulance, and | 
one private for each wagon; and the officers and non-commis- | 


sioned officers of the ambulance corps shall be mounted: Pro- 
vided, That the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates 
so detailed for each army corps shall be examined by a board 
of medical officers of such army corps as to their fitness for 


such duty; and that such as are found to be not qualified , 


shall be rejected, and others detailed in their stead. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
allowed and furnished to each army corps two-horse ambu- 
lances, upon the following basis, to wit: three to each regi- 
ment of infantry of five hundred men or more; two to each 
regiment of infantry of more than two hundred and less than 
five hundred men or more; and one to each regiment of in- 
fantry of less than two hundred men; two to each reyiment 
of cavalry of five hundred men or more; and one to each 
regiment of cavalry of less than five hundred men; one to 
each battery of artillery -to which battery of artillery it shall 
be permanently attached; to the headquarters of each army 
corps two such ambulances; and to each division train of 
ambulances two army wagous; and ambu!ances shall bb 
allowed and furnished to division brigades aud commands not 
attached to any army corps upon the same basis, aud each 
ambulance shall be provided with such number of stretchers 
and other appliances as sball be prescribed by the Surgeon 
General: Provided, That the ambulances and wagons herein 
mentioned shall be furnished, so far as practicable, from the 
ambulances and wagons now in the service. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That horse and mule 
litters may be adopted or authorized by the Secretary of War, 
in lieu of ambulances, when judged necessary, under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the medical 
director of each army corps. 

Sgc. 5. And be it further enacted, That the captain shall be 
the commander of all the ambulances, medicine, and other 
wagons in the corps, under the immediate direction of the 
melical director, or chief medical officer, of the army corps to 
which the ambulance corps belongs He shali pay special 
attention to the condition of the ambulances, wagons, horses, 
mules, harness, and other fixtures appertaining thereto, and 
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see that they are at all times in readiness for service ; that 
the officers and men of the ambulance corps are properly in- 
structed in their duties and that their duties are perforined, 
and that the regulations which may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War, or the Surgeon General, for the government 
of the ambulance corps are strictly observed by those under 
his command. It shall be his duty to institute a drill in his 





corps, instructing his men in the most easy and expeditions 


| manner of moving the sick and wounded, and to require in al] 


cases that the sick and wounded shall be treated with gentle 


ness and care, and that the ambulances and wagons are at all 
| times provided with attendants, drivers, horses, mules, and 


whatever may be necessary for their efficiency ; and it shall 
be his duty also to see that the ambulances are not used for 
any other purpose than that for which they are designed and 
ordered. It shall be the duty of the medical director, or chief 
medical officer, of the army corps, previous to a march, and 
previous to and in time of action, or whenever it may be 
necessary to use the ambulances, to issue the proper orders to 
the captain for the distribution and management of the same, 
for collecting the sick and wounded and conveying them to 
their destiffation. And it shall be the duty of the captain 
faithfully and diligently to execute such orders. And the 
officers of the ambulance corps, including the medical director, 

| shall make such reports, from time to time, as may be required 
by the Secretary of War, the Surgeon General, the medical 
director of the army, or the commanding officer of the army 
corps in which they may be serving; and all reports to higher 
authority than the commanding officer of the army corps 
shall be transmitted through the medical director of the army 
to which such army corps belongs. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the first lieutenant 
assigned to the ambulance corps for a division shall have 
complete control, under the captain of his corps and the med- 
ical director of the army corps, of all the ambulances, medi- 
ciue, and other wagons, horses, mules, and men in that 
portion of the ambulance corps. He shall be the acting 
assistant quartermaster for that portion of the ambulance 
| corps, and will receipt for and be responsible for all the 
property belonging to it, and be held responsible for any 
deficiency in anything appertaining thereto. He shall havea 
travelling cavalry forge, a blacksmith, and a saddler,-who 
shall be under his orders, to enable him to keep his train in 
order. He shall have authority to draw supplies from the 
depot quartermaster, upon requisitions approved by the cap 
tain of his corps, the medical director, and the commander of 
the army corps to which he is attached. It shall be his duty 
to exercise a constant supervision over his train in every pat 
ticular, and keep it at all times ready for service. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the second lieutenant 
shall have command of the portion of the ambulance corps for 
a brigade, and shall be under the immediate orders of the 
first lieutenant, and he shall exercise a careful supervision 


over the sergeants and privates assigned to the portion of the’ 


ambulance corps for his brigade; and it shall be the duty of 
the sergeants to conduct the drills and inspections of the 
ambulances, under his orders, of their respective regiments. 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the ambulances in 
the armies of the United States shall be used only for the 
transportation of the sick and wounded, and, in urgent cases 
esigtne medical supplies, and all persons shall be prohibited 
from using them, or requiring them to be used, for any other 
purpose, It shall be the duty of the officers of the ambulance 
corps to report to the commander of the army corps ary viol 
tion of the provisions of this section, or any attempt to violate 
the same. And any officer who shall use an ambulance, & 
require it to be used, for any other purpose than as provided 
in this section, shall, for the first offence, be publicly repre 
manded by the commander of the army corps in which he 
may be serving, and for the second offence shall be dismissed 
| from the service. 
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Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That no person’except the 
proper medical officers, or the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates of the ambulance corps, or such persons 
as may be specially assigned, by competent military authority, 
to duty with the ambulance corps for the occasion, shall be 
permitted to take or accompany sick or wounded men to the 
tear, either on the march or upon the field of battle. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates of the ambulance corps 
shall be designated by such uniform or in such manner as the 
Secretary of War shall deem proper: Provided, That officers 
and men may be relieved from service in said corps and 
others detailed to the same, subject to the examination pro- 
yided in the second section of this act, in the discretion of the | 
commanders of the armies in which they may be serving. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of the commander of the army corps to transmit to the Adju- 
tant General the names and rank of, all officers and enlisted 
men detailed for service in the ambulance corps of such army | 
corps, stating the organizations from which they may have 
been so detailed ; and if such officers and men belong to vyol- 
unteer organizations, the Adjutant General shall thereby 
notify the governors of the several States in which such 
organizations were raised of their detail for such service ; and 
itshall be the duty of the commander of the army corps to | 
report to the Adjutant General from time to time the conduct 
and behavior of the officers and enlisted men of the ambulance | 
corps, and the Adjutant General shall forward copies of such 
reports, so far as they relate to officers and enlisted men of | 
volunteer organizations, to the governors of the States in 
which such organizations were raised. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed to diminieh or impair the rightful authority 
of the commanders of armies, army corps, or separate detach- 
ments, over the medical and other officers and the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates of their respective commauds, 

Approved March 11, 1864. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. I). Townsenp, Ass’t Adj’t General. 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


Offcial. 


Hospital Stewards. 
SurGeon-GeENERAL’sS OFFICE, 
Wasainerox, D. C., April 7, 1864. 
(Circular, No. 7.] 

The fgllowing regulations, relative to Hospital Stewards, 
are published for the information of all concerned. 

I, Persons desiring the appointment of Hospital Steward, 
will make application, in their own handwriting, to the Sur- 
geon General of the Army, Washington, D. C., or Assistant | 
Surgeon General at Louisville, Ky., accompanied by one or 
More testimonials from respectable persons as to their good 
moral character, and competency as drugyists. If the appli- 
cant be a soldier, the application must be forwarded through 
the Medical Director of the Department or Army in which he | 
isserving, who wiil endorse the same ; if sent through any 
other channel, (under these circuistances,) it will be dis- | 
approved. 

Il. If the application is favorably considered, the candidate 





Will receive a permit to present himself before the nearest | 
Army Medical Board, or, if there is none in session within a 
Convenient distance, to the nearest Medical Director, who 
Will convene one, to consist of three Medical Officers, who 
will rigidly ecrutinize the moral character and physical quali- 
fications of the candidate, and examine him as to fitness for 
this position, recommending no person for appointment who 
does not possess a fair Engli-h education, and a sufficient 
knowledge of pharmacy to enable him to take charge of the 
dispensing department of a General Hospital. The Board will 
Tort the result of each examination to this office, or to the 
Asistant Surgeon-General’s. Ifthe Board has been convened 
bya Medical Director, in case of a favorable report, he will 
tadorse thereon, for the infurmation of the Surgeon-General, 





whether the services of such approved applicants are required 
in his Department. The Assistant Surgeon General will for- 
ward all reports received by him to this office, with such 
recommendation in each case as he may deem proper. 


III. Applicants must be between the ages of 21 and 45, and 
of sound physical constitution. 


| IV. Hospital Stewards are enlisted for the period of three 


years, and are entitled to thirty dollars per month, and such 
bounty, clothing, aod rations, as are allowed to other enlisted 
men, 
Jos. K. Barnes, Acting Surgeon General. 
Orders. 


In addition to his present duties, Surgeon E. J. Baily, U.S. 
Army, is detailed for duty as meinber of the Retiring Board, 


| now in session at Wilmington, Del., to relieve Surgeon L. A, 


Edwards, U. 8. Army. 
Surgeon Edwards, on being relieved, to repair at once to 


| Portsmouth Grove, R. L., aud resume his former duties in 


charge of the Lovell General Hospital. 
Appointments. 
F. 8. Schrack and J. W. Overacre, of New York, F. Good- 


| win and A. Thomas, of Mass., C. H. Jones and E. E. Kel-ey, 


of Ohio, F. B. Marshall, A. J. Reeves, J. 8S. McFarland, Alfred 
Ives and Charles bk. Howe, of the Volunteers, W. Fitzgibbon, 
U. 8. A., B Sellick, of Connecticut, and W. F. Smith, of Onio, 
have been appointed Hospital Stewards, U. S. Army. 


Discharges, Dismissals, &c. 


Ass’t Surgeon P. O'Meara Edson, Ist Vermont Cavalry, is 
honorably discharged to enable him to accept a commission 
in another regiment. 

Hospital Steward F, A. Davis, U. 8. A., honorably discharged 
at his own request. 

Hospital Stewa:d Alberto Marochetti, honorably discharged, 
to accept a commission in the Corps d’Afrique. 

Ass’t Surgeons David Scott and James Fulton, 143d Penn- 


| sylvania Vols., dismissed, having declined to appear before a 


Board of Kxamination. 
Leave of Absence, 

Leave of absence has been granted to the following named 
Medical Officers : 

Ass’t Surgeon W. H. Ensign, for seven days. 

Surgeon J. T. Heard, U.S. V., twenty days from the Army 
of the Potomac, with permission to visit Washington. 

Surgeon ©. H. Laub, U. 8. Army, permission to visit Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Surgeon A, T, Augusta, 7th U. 8. Colored Troops, for twenty- 
four hours. 

Surgeon Norman Gay, U. 8. V., for six days, from the Mili- 
tary Division of the Mississippi. 

Surgeon W. C. Bennett, U. 8S. V., for twenty days, from the 
Department of the Cumberland. 

Surgeon J. G. Hatchitt, U. 8. V., for thirty days, from the 
Department of the Ohio. 


Miscellaneous. 

The U.S. General Hospital at Gallipolis, Ohio, is transferred 
to the Department of West Virginia. 

Surgeon J. D..Strawbridge, U. 8. Vols., hag been ordered to 
Camp Copeland, Penn., to examine certain recruits rejected by 
the Mustering Officer at that place, as unfif'fur service. 

Surgeon B. Beust, U. S. Vols., is sick, at Louisville, Ky. 

Ass’t Surgeon H. C. Roberts, U. 8. V., has returned from 
leave of absence, and is sick, at Norfulk, Va. 

Surgeon W. M. Chambers, U. 8. V., has returned from leave 
and resumed bis duties as surgeon in charge, General Hospital 
No. 15, Nashville, Tenn. 

General Ho-pital No. 1, at Paducah, Ky., was destroyed by 


| order of Colonel Hicks, commanding, as it afforded shelter to 


the sharpsbvoters of the rebel General Forrest’s command, in 


| the late attack on that place, from wheace they killed our 


gunners in the fort. The patients were all safely removed. 
General Hospitals, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, suffered no damage. 
Surgeon R. M. 8. Jackson, U. 8. Vols., is in New York city, 
on duty connected with the Department of Ohio. 
Surgeon N. P. Rice, U. 8. Vols., is at Division No. 1, General 
Hospital, Annapolis, Md., sick. 


Assignments. 

Hospital Steward F. Hogarth, U. 8. A, to the Indian Expe 
dition to Idaho ae 

Hospital Steward C. McCarty, U.S. A., to the Army of the 
Potomac, 

Hospital Steward O. Beck, U.S. A., to the Department of 
the Missouri. ; 

Surgeon C. N. Chamberlain, U. 8. V., as Surgeon-in-chief, 
4th Division, 5th Corps, Army of the Potomac. 

Surgeon J. H. Currey, U. 8S. V., as Svrgeon-in-chief, 2d Sep- 
arate Brigade, 8th Corps, Baltimore, Md. 
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Surgeon William Hayes, U.S. V., as Surgeon-in-chicf, Ist METEOROLOGY, 
Division, Forces of West Virginia. 
Ass’t Surgeon Frank Reynolds, U. 8. V., as Surgeon in | April 4, 5, ; 6, | 7, 8, 


o | Wind...) EB | N. al | N.EB.| EB [NE 











charge, Cavalry Corps Hospital, Army of the Potomac. 

Ass’t Surgeon Alfred B. Huested, 21st New York Cavalry, t 
the Ist Division, Department of West Virginia. 

Surgeon A. C. Schwarzwelder, U.S V., as Surgeon in charge, | Weather.... 
Eruptive Fever Hospital, Louisville, Ky 4 

Surgeon J. E. McDonald, U. 8. V., as Medical Director, 9th | Depth Rain.._| 
Army Corps, New York. | Depth Rain... 

Surgeon F. H. Gross, U. 8. V., as Surgeon in charge of Hos- ¥ 
pital at Camp Parole, Annapolis, Md. 

Surgeon E. B. Dalton, U. 8S. V., as Medical Inspector of the 
Army of the Potome-. 5 

Surgeon S. B. Davis, U. 8. V., as Medical Inspector and 
Superintendent of Hospitals, Department of Kansas. 

Surgeon William Grinsted, U. 8. V., as Surgeon in chief, 2d 
Division, 11th Army Corps, Department of the Cumberland. 

Surgeon Wm. Threlkeld, U. 8. V., to Nashville, Tenn. een. 

Surgeon Gideon 8. Palmer, U. S. V., as Medical Director, | At 12 Movers! 301) 8 
llth Army Corps, Department of the Cumberland. | Germantown, Pa. 

Surgeon 8. E. Fuller, U.S. V., as Attending Surgeon, sick a en 
Refugees at Nashville, Tenn. 

Surgeon J. W. Lawton, U.S. V., to the Department of Ohio. | 

Suryeon J. H. Phillips, U. 8. V.,as Surgeon in chief, 2d 
Division, 14th Corps. Department of the Cumberland. | 

Asst Surzeon W. B. Trull, U.S Vols., to Louisviile, Ky. MORTALITY. 

Ass‘t Surgeon W. 0. McDonald. to duty with Ist and 2d j 
Battalions, 16th U. 8. Infantry, 14th Corps, Department of | 
the Cumberland. 


—aeee—_—_—_—— | Popl'n, (estimated.) 620,000 1,000,000 249,600 
| Mortality. _—— 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. Nase 


BB Correspondents will please notice our reiterated re- 
quest to give their full address in their communications to 
us. Our correspondence is very extensive, and it is neces- | Under 15 years 
sary for us always to know the Town, County and Srarez | Under 2 years ...... 
Srom whence their letiers are sent. | Total........-s+0 sseseee| 

Dr. D. M., Va.—Smith’s Hand-Book of Surgery, Parker on | Deaths in 100,000... 
Syphilis, and Sargeant’s Minor Surgery, have been sent you 
by mail. 

Dr. E. D. R., Pa.—Simpson’s Clinical Lectures, was mailed : 
to you on the 11th inst. 4 ‘ ZrMotic DIseAsEs. j 

: . Cholera, Asiatic..... 

Dr. J. T. T., Pa.—Tenotomy knife mailed on the 11th. Cholera Infantum ..| 

Dr. J. C. D., Ohio.—Your magneto-electric machine was | Cholera Morbus..... 
sent by express on the 13th. 


Cl'dy.|Cl’dy, Clear.|Clear. Clear. Rain. Rain. 
Rain.) Rain. | } 
| . j | 
j 











| 


Week ending 


Week ending 
April 4. 


Week ending 
9 

New York, 

April 4, 


April 


Providence. 
Month of 


Philadelphia. 
March. 


Baltimore. 


Apri 








| Diarrhea .. 
a Diphtheria. 
| Dysentery.... 
MARRIED. | Brysipelas. 
| Fever, Intermi H 
CrrssutreE—Hiiis.—On Thursday, the 7th inst., by the ng ee eo gg 
Rev. John E. Chesshire, at his residence, Falls of Schuylkill, | Fever Scarlet........| 
Pa., Mr. John Frederick Chesshire, of Titusville, and Miss | Fever. Typhoid..... 
Kate Hills, daughter of the late Ebenezer Hills, M. D., of | Pever, Typhus....... 
Townsend Harbor, Mass. Fever. Yellow........ 
Guyyxinc—Hoimes.—March 31st, 1864, by Rev. J. Wheaton Hooping-cough 
Smith, at the First Baptist Church in this city, Dr. J. Henry | [pquenza 
Gunning, of New York. and Miss J. A. P. Holmos, of this city. | yeasles...... 
Hays—KrssamM.—On Thursday, April 7th; at the Church of | gmall Pox. 
the Ascension, New York, by Rey. John Cotton Smith, D. D., | syphilis. 
Alexander M. Hays, and Mary E*, daughter of Dr. James B. | Thrush...........00e++- 
Kissam 
Krepps—Taorton.—On the 24th of March, by Rev. Samue 
Wilson, Dr. Charles W. Krepps, of Washington County, and 
Miss Annie D. Thornton, of Fayette County, Pa. 
Morrow—Sawrer.—On Tuesday morning, March 22d, at 
the resideace of L. W. Van Antwerp, Esq., Mount Aétna, by 
Rev. Géorge Newton; Dr. D. F. Morrow, and Miss Fanny E, G . Wanna 
Sawyer, all of Mount Adina, Huntingdon County, Ind It an-shot Wounds.. 
Pancoast—Lewis.—In this city, on Thursday, April 7th, | ‘2temperance 
1864, by the Kev. Dr. Ducacbet, Dr. William Henry Pancvast, Marasmus 
and Miss Mary Aun Gertrude Lewis, daughter of Dr. Elisha 
J. Lewis, all of this city 
Parsoxs—Wait.—in New York, on Thursday, April 7th, | 
at the Charch of the Incarnation, by Rev. Mr. Muntgomery, Scrofula .......-s++00e0 
R. L. Parsons, M. D., and Miss Helen L., daughter of T. G, | Violence and Acc'ts 
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| | Sporapic Diseases 
Albuminuria 
Apoplexy........ 
Consumption 
Convulsions.. 
Dropsy .. 
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Wait, Esq., all of that city. | * Under 5 years. 


~~» oe —— — 
DIED. ' NOTICE. 
ee American M>2dical Association. 
Pa ean ee eet a Miss Georgiana =" The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the ‘‘ American 
KwickerBockER.—At Hudson, N. Y.. on Saturday, April 9, | Medical Association,’’ will be held in the we 
Dr. P. H. Knickerbocker, in the 60th year of his aye. New York, commencing Tuesda une 7th, 18 
McGvuicgan.—On the evening of Friday, April Ist, 1864, at t 100’ look re 8 y) J 7th, 
his residence, in Tamaqua, Pa., Dr. W. W. McGuigan, in the | a Cc Aneel 
45th year of his age. | Proprietors of medical journals throughout the 
Ropixson.—Of diphtheria, March 24th, 1964, in Jefferson- | [{nited States and their Territories are respectfally 


ville, N. ¥., Ella Madden Robinson, daughter of Dr. H. H. | : sg co 
and Maria V. Robinson, aged 2 years, 2 muatha, 8 days. requested to insert the above notice in their issue 

TownsenD.—In this city, on Thursday, the 7th inst., Elijah, | Guiwo Furmay, M. D., 
son of Dr. R. H, Townsend, in the 15ih year of his age. | 126 West 25th St., N. ¥. Secretary. 
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